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A N S W E R, &c. 



TH E importance of the fubjed:, the 
crifis of time in which I write, and 
the notoriety of your ftile and charader, 
make it unneceffary for me to ufe a preface. 
* The very title of your pamphlet is de- 
lufion. No man has ever faid that taxation 
is, in itfelfi tyranny; nor will you fay, that 
it may not* become fo, by abufc, or by 
want of. authority in the impofers of \U 

Had your title fai^, *• that the Britifh parli- 
^' ament is the proper and conftitutionalhoAy 
^' for taxing the Colonies," you would not 
have miftated the queftion. . But that 
would not have tended to enfnare an inat- 
tentive reader, by a difingenuous and a falfe 
implication. 

You fet out with this pofition. ** That 
^ the fupreme power of every community 
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** has the right of requiring from all its 
** fubjedts fuch contributions as are necejfary 
** to xht public fqfety^ or public profperity J* 
You pretend that this pofition is as old 
as Government, but it is evidently of mo- 
dern ftrudture. This appeal's from the 
word requiring. Your maxim, is, not that 
the fupreme powder has the right of taxings 
but of requiring contributions from all its 
fubjedis; and is evidently framed for the 
prefent difpute, and for the identical idea 
of requijition from the Colonies. Now 
this, whether right or wrong, is certainly 
not an old, nor even now an eflabliihed 
idea on either fide of the Atlantic. 
" Further, if by the fupreme power having 
a Tight to require contributions ^ you mean 
that it has a right to ' tax^ you exprefs 
yourfelf inaccurately ^ and if from that 
pofition you conclude, that the Britifh par- 
liament has a right to tax America, you 
but juft afliiinc what you ought to prove. 
For the very point in debate, is, whether 
the Britifli parliament, though it be the 
fupreme power of the whole empire as to 
many points, is fo as to all i and particij- 

larly 
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hrly as ttr taxatiop. Now this being a 
qucftion relating -to the Britifll governiftent, 
it is erident, that it is not to be determittpd 
by a general maxim of ^government ift ab« 
ftraft. It muft be decided by thtfunJamen* 
tal principles of the Briti/h conAitvLtion ; by; 
the eflabli/hed praBice of it ; and by the dic-^ 
tates of found fenfe^ of natural juftice and . 
of public convenience^ applied to the 
ground of that coniHtution. 

By your general terms the reader natu-* 
rally fuppofes it only to be aflertedy that 
the legiflature of every community has the 
power you fpeak of. Now this, in ab^ 
ftradt, founds well. When we fpeak of 
the legiflature of a community, we fuppo& 
only ene legiflature ; and where there is 
but one, it mufl of necejfity have the right 
you ^)eak of j otherwife no taxes at all . 
could be raiied in that community^ fiut 
then the proof arifes from this neceffity^ 
which makes it abfurd that it fhould be 
otherwife. Where therefore Hiere is not 
the fame neceflity, the fame abfurdity will 
XKJt ariie j nor the fame proof, by confe- 
quencc, follow. Now the prefent difputc 

is. 
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Uf not with fclpe6t to this ifland alone, ^ 
which certainly has but one legiflature ; but 
with refpeft to the Britifh empire at large, 
in which there are many legiflatures ; or 
many aflemblies claiming to be fo. Here 
is the fallacy of your pofition. From the 
ftate of the Britifh empire, compofed of 
extenfivc and difperfed dominions, and 
from the nature of its government, a mul- 
tiplicity of legiflatures, or of aflfemblies 
claiming to be fo, have arifen in one em- 
pire. It is in fome degree a new cafe in 
legiflation, and muft be governed therefore 
more by its own circumftances, and by the 
genius of our peculiar conftitution, than 
by abftra6t notions of government at large. 
Every colony, in faft, has two legiflatures ; 
one interior and provincial, viz. the colony 
aflembly : the other exterior and imperial, 
viz. the Britifh parliament. It would have 
been utterly abfurd, that a provincial legi- 
flature fliould ever have fubfifled, if it were 
not praSticaliy or conftitutionally necejjary 
for certain matters^ It would be equally 
abfurd, if the imperial legiflature were to 
interpofe in fuch matters ; for if it fhould^ 

one 
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one 6f two things muft follow; cither 
that the imperial legiflature muft in fuch 
matters yield to the provincial wherever 
they differed ; or that it muft prevail over 
it in points, from its ov/n praSlical^ or 
^MJiitutvmal unfitnefs for which, the pro- 
vincial legiflature was formed i either of 
♦ which would be perfeftly abfurd. Nci'- 
ther will the unity of the empire be in 
danger from the provincial legiflature be^ 
ing thus exclufive as to points. It is per* 
{odly fufikient, if the Britifti legiflature 
he fupreftic, as to all riiofe things which 
«re eflential to Great Britain's being fub^ 
ibntisdly the head of the empire ; a line 
not very difficalt to be drawn if it were 
the prefent fubjedl. Neither is there any 
^bfurdity in there being two aflfemblies, 
each ci them fufficient, or, if you will, 
Supreme, as to objefts perfeftly diftinift ; 
for this plain reafon, that, the objefts be- 
ing perfeftly diftind, they cannot clafh. 
The Cokmift therefore, allowing that the 
ibpfeme power or l$giflature> where there 
^8 but ene^ muft have the right you fpeak 
of; will fay, that with refpeft to him 

B ' there 
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there are twOt and that the provincial le-* 
giilature is the fupreme power as to tax- 
ation for his Colony, . And fo the contro- 
verfy, notwithftanding your po£ition» will 
remain juft where it began. 

But not to have done with your maxim. 
It fays, that the fupreme power has a 
right to require fuch contributions as are 
necejjary to the public fafety and fublic 
projperity. If thefe words have any mean- 
ing but to deceive, they muft mean, that 
this right of the fupreme power has li- 
mits, viz. that it is only a right to impofe 
or require fuch contributions as are necef^ 
Jary to th^Jafety and projperity of the pub- 
lic. Suppofe the fupreme power to ex- 
ceed thofe limits. It then exceeds it$ 
right; it adte without authority; and in 
all juft reqfoning becomes as impotent as 
an unauthorized individual. As fuch it 
may be reiifted, and as fuch refiflance to 
it cannot be rebellion. In your funda- 
mental pofition therefore you eftablifh a 
limit to the fupreme power, and by confe- 
quence a j unification for refiAance, if that 
limit is tran%reflcd# And yet in every 

other 
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other place you affert^ that Govcmmcnit 
is the Jhle judge ; that if the people can 
withhold bbedience in any cafe they are no 
longer fubjeds ; that they are rebels ; that 
they mu(t be compelled^ that Govern- 
* xnent is neceffary to man, and that where 
obedience is hot compelled^ Government is 
at an end. You fay, in a word, that the 
fupreme power has limits^ and that it has 
not limits ; that Government has a duty, 
which it may tranlgrefs with impunity ; 
and that the people have rights, which 
they cannot maintain without the guilt 
of rebellion. And all thefe contradic- 
tions you build upon the forry and verbal 
Ibphifm, that the legiflature of every 
country is the fupreme power, and being 
fupreme^ cannot be controlled. But the 
truth is, that it is.jjof^ore than the chief 
powej* in qrainary courfe j but with an 

eventual controU. For in extreme cafes, 

*'■","■ ' ■ 

there is a controll in the h^mk of the whole 

• «■•■' ' ■ 

people, with whom alone the fupreme 
powQT unlimited of any comniunlty can 
refide ; and with whom it always does re- 
;(ide, though in common courfe they dele- 
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gate a portion of authority fufficient for . 
legiilation to others ; but fo, as th^'t they 
are hot to fubvert the conflitution under 
which they aft ; nor to convert Govern- 
ment to the mifery and ruin of the peoplef 
for whofe happinefs and profperity it was 
formed. This^«^/ right of the people is 
felt and (xerci/ed in the moft arbitrary Go- 
vernments, though it is not only not pro- 
feffed in thofe countries, but the do(9Tinc 
of paflive obedience maintained and per- 
haps generally believed. So ftrong is na* 
ture, and fp weak is fophiftry in extreme 
cafes however, that more Turkifh empe- 
rors have been flain by their fubjeds, than 
kings in all the free monarchies that have 
eivej: exijled. But refiftance in our confti- 
tutioh ^s not a tacit referVe^ it is ian ex- 
prefs" cipftrihe of our Gfovernment in its 
beft times • It is then abfurd to fay, that 
the governmg powers are unlimited here, 
for a fight of refifbmce implies a limit* 
If there could be no trarifgrejion there 
could be ho right to reiift ; and a power 
that has no limits^ cannot tranfgrefs. 

Having 
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^Having thus done nothings you pro** 
cjpcd to a premature triumph over the ar« 
guments and principles of your adTerfa^^ 
rics through forty pages, when you come 
to. this propofition^ /^ that the legiilaturej 
*« of a Colony is only the veftrj of a larger. 
« parifli.*' This you aflert, butyou do. 
not cpndefcend to prove, or to apply it.. 
Let us try for a moment v^hetber there if 
the fmalleft analogy. The legiflatures pf 
the Colonies^ for fo you call them, have^ 
parlfli . veftries upder them in America,, 
fimilar to ours ; which bear the fame re« 
lation to the provincial legiflatures^ whicfak 
Britiih veftries bear to the Briti(h pariia-^ 
ment. Now I do not find that our ve{^ 
tries have other veftries fubordinate tc^ 
them in like manner. Neither do I fup- 
pofe, that the provincial legiflatures would 
have had fuch had they been confldered 
as iimilar to Britifli veftries. The pro- 
yincial legiflatures are convened and dif* 
folyed by the immediate ad of the crowii 
in the fame caanner as our parliament, 
Are^ the meetings of veflries fi> fummoned^ 
or fo difcharzied ? Writs ifluein America 

from 
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ttbtn the lirown to the (beriffs "of the (fe-^ 
▼eiral couDties to have a new reprefenta*^ 
five clefted for every genferal affemblj in : 
each province. Is this a ceremony be- 
longing to veftrics ? Their feffion opens 
and clofes like oiirs with a fpeech from 
the throne upon the public bufinefs, and 
there is the fame intercbiirfe between 
them and the * executive as between the 
king and the British parliament. Can 
this be faid of veftrics? They make laws 
of all kinds^ civil and criminal^ which 
jurors, (herifFs, the king's judges, all of- 
ficers of judicature, and the whole pro« 
vince, are obliged to acknowlege as pub- 
lic law ; and thefe laws require and re- 
ceive the royal a&ent in like manner with 
Britifh a£ts of parliament. Does this be- 
long to veftfy regulations? They vote 
men and ^money for public fervice and 
for military expeditions, witncfs the 
late war. ■ 'Can this be alledged of vef- 
trics? Or' would' Mr. Gfenville formerly, 
or the Bfiti(h parliiament at this day, 
think of fending to any Britiih veftry ; or 
tell them, that if they would tax them- 
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felvGS'for the public fervice* parliameoC 

would not tax them ? I (hould be aOiamed 

^ . ■ • ■<■■•*.■.- 

to dwell longer on^fuch a dream. 

Your next propofition is, that the Aftic^ 
ricans have no reafon to complain, for 
that they are reprefentcd in the Britiifh 
parliament. And how do yo,u prove this ^ 
In fa(9:, though not in words^ the, proof 
you offer is this. That there are matgf 
in Great Britain, who, not being elcc*^ 
tors, are not reprefented ; that none of the 
Americans are eledors ; and that, notr 
withftanding, they /7rf reprefented. Tofol^ 
ten this abfurdityyou borrow an idea which 
this controverfy has created. It is, that 
there are two kinds of reprefentatives, one 
adual, and the other virtual; that thofe who 
have votes are actually reprefented ; and 
that thofe who have not votes are virtually 
reprefented. And therefore as it mufl: be 
made out, that the Americans are repre* 
felted in fome manner or other, and as Tt 
is abfurd to fay that they are adlually re- 
prefented, it is thus deduced that they 
are reprefented virtually, and that the/ 
are very unreafonable, if they are not 
perfectly content. But I defire that the 

law« 
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taw*book may be produced^ in fs^luch a 
virtua/ reprefentative is once mentioned 
as a charader known to oar law or con- 
ftitution. There is no fuch notice^ I am 
bold to affirm^ from the firft year book 
down to the commentary of Blackftone. 
If therefore this idea is allowed at all, it 
muft be allowed, not as a' maxim of Bri« 
tifh law» but of general reafon. As fuch 
It will apply equally to all governments 
as well as to that of Britain. Now if it 
be true» that every man is virtually repre-- 
Tented in the legiflature of his country, 
though he has no (hare in chuiing it, 
then it is true that the Americans may be 
virtually reprefented in the Britifh parlia- 
ment. But it is equally true, that the 
fame may be faid of every nation under 
the fun, with refpe£t to its legiflature. 
The grand Signior for in fiance, has the 
legiflature of the Turkifh empire in his 
own perfon ; he is the virtual reprefenta* 
tive of his people therefore ; and his fub* 
je£ls confequently have the blefling of re- 
prefentation equally with the Americans ; 

and 
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and thus all the governments of the world 
are hajipily brought td a kveL 

To comfort the Amer icahs, it is yoiip 
conft^nt practice to tell them, thai 
though they muft have left freedom anii 
conftitutional privilege than their bre* 
thren at home, yet that the people of 
Great Britain have little of either. Thus 
you exaggerate the number of non^elec- 
tors in Britain^ and feem to impeach the 
conftitutioni as having been negligent of 
the people. In this whole hufincfs, I 
think you miftake the drift of the confti* 
tutionv as I fhall endeavour to fhew. 
But firftto touch it upon your own ground. 
Women and minors are a great majority 
of every people ; yet in no conflitutioQ 
have they ever been eleftors. So far the 
Britifh conftitution has nothing particular 
to account for; and^ as for the reft, let 
hiftory anfwer. In our foedal origin^ the 
property of the ftate, that fell to comt- 
xnoncrs, was for the moft part pretty 
equally divided into military freeholds^ to 
which every privilege was at that time aA- 
nexedy arid particularly that of conftitu- 

C ting 
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ting county members. Moneyed proper- 
ty was little known, or attended to at 
firft. As it grew, however, members for 
cities, towns and boroughs were, from 
time to time, added', that perfonal pro- 
perty might be r^prefented in fome mea- 
fure, though not fo accurately as freehold. 
The eleSive principle therefore was gene- 
ral and perfed:, as property originally 
flood. If the courfe of time has altered 
this ftate, fo ^s that the conftitutional 
principle has become narrow in its opera- 
tion, what follows? That fome change 
ibould be made, in order that the conili- 
tutional principle fhould be reflored to its 
full operation. That is, that the confti- 
tution (hould be revived at home, not de« 
ftroyed at the other fide of the Atlantic. 
Whereas your argument is, that becaufe 
it is bad here, it (hould be rendered worfe 
there; and becaufe its image is fome what 
impaired in Great Britain, that there 
ihould not be a fhadow of it left in 
America. 

Again— You tell the Americans that they 
are no great lofers by not having a vote 

for 
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for their Britlfli reprefeatatives^ for that 
thofe who have votes feldom know, or 
have feen the perfon whom they chafe. 
This is the fault of the individuals how« 
ever, and the faults of BdtiOi indivu 
duals arc fcarcely to be puni(hed in the 
perfbns of Americans, by a deprivation o* 
their privileges. Neither does this hap- 
pen, except where the conftitution has 
deviated from its original; and when 
therefore it ought rather to be reftored to 
its purity^ than its error propagated; I 
mean in the declining^ or decayed bo- 
roughs. But if it is an abfurd ftate of 
things, that the reprefentative (hould not 
be known by his conftituents, is it not ab« 
furd that America (hould be reprefented in 
Great Britain ? 

The principle of the conftitution in 
this point was fo ftrong, that by the com- 
mon lawy no man could be either an elec- 
tor or a reprefentative for any place, with- 
out refiding on the fpot. And upon the 
foundeft reafon. Men, at that unrefined 
period, refided on their property. There 
was therefore not only more perfon al 

C 2 know- 
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knowledge and intercourfe^ bat a greater 
community of the mofl folid intereft^, and 
of property abbvc alU between men refi- 
ding in the fame county or town j; than 
between perfons (though of the fame 
kingdom) who refided at a cofifiderable 
didance from each other. Both reprefcn- 
tative8 and e]e(Hx)rs were> likejurors^fron]^ 
the vicinage. This was the great and 
found principle of oar forefathers* Tl>^y 
kne^ that government was an art^ prac« 
tical^ not theoretic. It was not an ab- 
&€2i&, fubtlety that contented them, but a 
iblid and binding principle of fbcial con« 
nexion. What that was precifely with 
F€fpe(3: to what is commonly called repre- 
fentation may deferve perhaps to be a lit-- 
tie explained. 

Words that are long in common ufe ac- 
quire io many fenfes, that they loie ex- 
adinefs. This perhaps is the cafe of the 
word reprefentation. A reprefentative, 
however, we under/land to be a delegate • 
a perfon not felf-autborized 5 but confti- 
tuted by fomething elfe. I will call him 
member, as lefs* equivocal. No>y what is 

It 
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it which conftitutcs the member? I. fay 
tl>e property of the county or borough ; 
not the perfons^ Hence many pcrfons in 
a county or borough have not votes ; 
which ought not to be, if the perfons in 
the county or borough were to conftitute 
the member. But it is the property of 
the county or borough that is to do fo ; 
and therefore, property, legally notified^ 
never fails to . have a vote, that is, to 
make an elector ; for ele(Sors are the me* 
dium throujfh which property is to ope- 
rate. This will be ftill more illuftrated 
hereafter. Freehold property conftitutcs 
county reprefentatives. Perfonal property 
copftitutes all others. To explain this* 
Perfonal property was confidered by the 
old law, ^sjugiti've and unreal, compared 
with freehold property; and the quantum 
of it poflefTed by any man is difficult to* 
afcertain. Hence the law has not fixed the 
quantum, nor does it require the fameprecife 
proof of its exiftence as it does in freehold ; 
but has contented itfelf with feleding certain 
marks, and which are fuch prefumptions of 
perfonal property to a degree in the pof- 

feiTor, 
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feflbr, that the law allows them for a proof 
of it. Thus for inflance, burgage tenure^ 
iSirth, fcrvice/ refidence, paying certain 
rates^ boiling a pot, &c. All thefe prove 
or prefumc feme degree of perfonal pro- 
perty, and of connexion with the foil 
where they are found, and are admitted as 
proofs of it. This ipecies of property, 
thus notified, conftitutes members for bo- 
roughs, towns, and cities. Thus proper- 
ty is the univerfal conftituent of the houfe 
of Commons. Honorary freemen, &c- 
I have not mentioned, being a modern 
dfevice, unconneded with the confti- 
tution. 

To pwfue this idea. In ancient time 
the Commons had riot very large proper- 
ties. The large properties were in the 
barons; that is, in truth, the large pro- 
perties made them barons. A man be- 
came a baron the mbment be obtained a 
barony. Rarons were not created by the 
crown at that time. It was an operation 
of property merely, not an aft of the ex- 
ecutive. Thus property conftituted the 
baronage, and every man knows that the 

baronagQ 
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baronage is only another name for riic 
peerage of England. A man who had a 
certain proportion of property of his own, 
was of courfe a peer. A number of fmall 
properties, belonging to other men, com- 
bined and centered in one man, by virtue 
of eledtion, made him a commoner. One 
fat in right of his own property. The 
other fat in right of the property of 
others. But both fat equally by property- 
This accounts for fome things that fcem at 
firft view irregular. For inftance, the 
barons, in old time, fitting by their pro- 
perty, taxed themfelves ; that is, taxed 
their own property. But now, fitting by 
the ad of the crown merely, without re- 
ference to property, the Commons, who 
continue to fit by property, have claimed 
the whole of taxation, and the Lords 
have ceded it to them. This (hews to.dc- 
monftration, that the body which is con* 
ftituted by the property of any country, 
is the only body conftitutionally qualified 
to tax that country ; and confequently, 
that the provincial legiflatures are the on- 
ly afifemblies conftitutionally qualified to 

tax 
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Will be this comfort in it bcfidcj, ^tf I 
cut dp what I plcafc with my Norman 
ftatcs^ whereas the popular aifemblies 
beyond fea might be lefs manageable/' 
This fpeech^ no doubt, would be highly 
reli(hed $ the Norman flates would bo 
fkttercd i a great majprity would vote for 
the doflrine ; the minority would be calf- 
led an £ngli{h faction and decried; and 
ail would be harmony and fatisfadtion in 
Normandy. But how would it have gone 
in England ? I will anfwer this queftion 
for you. He mufl have conquered it a« 
gain^ and again, and again. If he were 
once worfted, he would have been un«* 
done; and every paufe of bloodfhed would 
have been a renewal of war. 

England, however, as I hope it always 
vrtll, continued to be fhe fbat of empire 
to him and. to his defendants. Did any 
of them attempt to tax their dominions 
beyotsd Xea. in the legiflature of England ? 
Never.. The. Scotch have afferted, that 
they i^onqoered England; the English 
have aiferted, that they conquefed $tQt->. 
land* Did either intioti, thoixgh jccmtj-^ 

guous. 



gtdotUp ever think of taxing the other in its 
domeftic legiflature,? No fuch thing was 
ever thought of. Henry the Fifth con* 
quered France. Did he or his fon ever 
attempt to tax France in the.Englifh par- 
liament ? Or if thej had refided in France,^ 
vrould the ftates of France have been the 
conftitutional legiflature for taxing the 
Englifti fubjed? You will not fay it. 
Was Wales, though conquered and conti- 
guous, ever taxed by the Engiifli parlia- 
ment till it fent reprefentatives thither ? 
Never. When the crowns of England 
and Scotland were united in the perfon of 
James the Firft, who made England the 
feat of empire^ did the parliament of 
England ever think of taxing Scotland? 
Or in queen Anne's reign^ wiiw the 
Scotch were averfe to a union, w^-iEl they 
ever told, that the Engltih parliamCfit 
could do the bufinefs, if they were refrac- 
tory ; for that Scotland was reprefented in 
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the parliament of England^ though all the 
property on the other fide of the Tweed 
did not conftitute one vote towards con- 
flituting one member of that affembly ? 
No man ever dreamed of fuch a thing. 
Did Henry the Second, or any of his fucf 
ceOfors, ever attempt to tax Ireland in the 
Englifli parliament, though conquered, 
and not very diftant ? No, you confefs. 
But the judges, you fay, have mentioned 
a diflindtion to account for this exemp* 
tion, viz. that Ireland had a parliament 
of her own. But why was a parliament 
given to her ?. Becaufe no man thought at 
that time, that the. £ngli(h parliament 
was a conftitutional or adequate legiflature 
in ordinary, for dominions beyond fea. 
Nor can I believe, that the judges ground- 
ed their deciiion merely on the trifylla- 
ble, " parliament;'^ or that they had 
any other idea, than that Ireland having 
a legiflature, by whatever name, compe* 
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tent to taxation; it was not fitting that (he 
{hould be taxed by the Engli(h parlia- 
ment, in the conftituting of which the 
property of Ireland had no (hare. Now 
this holds equally as to the provincial af- 
femblies, and to the legiflatures or ftates 
of every kingdom or province which I 
have before- mentioned ; and therefore it 
is clear, that this univerfal pradlice was 
founded on a univerfal principle, that the 
parliament of England ought not to tax 
any part of the dominion, the property 
of which had not its due (hare in confti- 
tuting that afTembly. But there is an in- 
ftance more precifely in point, and that 
is, thepraftice of parliament with refpeft 

to thefe very Colonies. From their ori- 
gin till the commencement of this dif- 
pute, the parliament of England never 
attempted to tax them. It is confefTed to 
have been a new idea, and as fuch prin- 
cipally it has been gloried in by Mr. 
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Gf eenvillc and bi3 friends. Will nothiug 
convince men ? I know, however, there 
are perfons who will be ready tq contra^ 
did: this, and to mention, that the pod* 
office is a tax. To this I anfwer, firft, 
that it does not bear the letter and form 

peculiar to a tax law > and was not intend- 
ed on the oiiQ lide, nor received on the 
other as fuch ; and therefore can be no 
precedent. At lead, if it were intended 
fo by you> the intention was mafqued« 
There was concealment in the tranfadlion, 
enough to deftroy it in a court of equity. 
And if you fet the example of ligitiouf- 
nefs, and of little over-reachings to your 
dependencies, you will make them afraid 
of you in every part of your dealing ; 
which will encreafe your difficulties with- 
out end, and will begin with uriiverfal 
contention, as it will terminate in univcr- 
fal chicane. Next I anfwer, that the 
poft-office was an undertaking firft carried 
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oa by individuals at jtheir private hazard 1 
fince adopted by the ftalc, wbicbdapjds 
in the place only of tbpfc individuals as 
to the dependencies ; and that it is qq^ as 
an efiablijhment^ maintained at the fple ex- 
pence of Great Brit^ip. vShe therefore 
has a right to fay to any man, that if be 
makes ufe of that convenience he ihaU 
pay for it. It is a matter of cprnpaxS, 
not of Icgiflation, either in letter or ia 
fpirit. The Americans can fend their 
letters by other conveyances. They hav^ 
done fo. And if they generally do other- 
wife, it is becaufe they prefer the public 
vehicle to any other, not becaufe they 
are confined to lU That is, they pay 
poftage for the carriage of their letters, 
as they would pay a ftage coach for the 
carriage of their perfons. I deny„ there*- 

fore, that there is a lingle inftance ia 
^hich the Britifh parliament has taxed the 
Colonies. And you cannot deny that 

the 
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the Briti(h parliament has acknowledged^ 

that the provincial afTemblies can tax the 
provinces, and that, infaSi^ they have ex- 
ercifed that right in a manner the mod 
meritorious towards this country. You 
cannot therefore conteft their power of 
granting money, nor their inclination to 
grant reafonably ; but you fear, that they 
will not grant unreafonably. You want 
therefore to deprive them of a negative, 
and to extort what you pleafe by threaten- 
ing, that you will tax them here, if they 
do not implicitly tax themfelves in Ameri- 
ca. Not content with a reafonable re- 
fource in an application to their choice, 
you want to eflablifh a boundlefs refource 
in their fears. Like our arbitrary princes, 
you are ftraining the prerogative of this 
country, that under the terror of it you 
may obtain what you do not chufe from 
an unconftitutional pride, or what, from 
its unreafonablenefs, you are afraid to aik. 

Your 
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Your apprehenfions that the * Colonics 
might by Provincial Grants render 
the Crdwn indepehdant, unlefs Parlia- 
tnent had a right to interpofe, is only a 
pretence ? Why have you ever let them 
make grants then ? And is not your com- 
plaint that they have granted too little^ 
not too much ? But if that be your real 
fear, you can remedy it without a civil 
• iw^ar. Pafs an Ad: of Parliament, declar- 
ing that it fhall not be law^ful for the 
Crown to give the royal aflent to any 
provincial grant without the approbation 
of Pa[rliamenti America will not re- 
fufe you a negative on her grants, but 
ihe will not relinquifh a negative on your 
demands* I repeat, that the Englifh 
Parliament has never taxed the Colonies. 
And if I could not, I fhould fay, what 
all the world muft acknowledge, that 
heither they, nor any body of people on 
earth, could defend their freedom for 
half a century, if a defultory and a 
queftioAable inftance could overthrow it. 
It is not one problematical precedent 
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that can be of any weight againft a pea-^ 
pie. It muft be by the general current 
of rational, unequivocal, and unocca* 
fional practice, that the conftitution of any 
country is to be tried. 

And may not the Coloniils well fay, 
that it would be wonderful indeed if our 
Parliament had been defigned to be an 
univerfal legiflature to the ends of the 
earth, and as to all points? That our 
forefathers muft have been not only wife 
men, which they were, but prophets, 
which they were not, if they could have 
forefeen our American acquifitions ? And 
that no conclufion can be more certain, 
than that our Parliament, in fadt, was 
not originally intended to tax them, be- 
caufe when it was formed there was no 
fuch thing in being. May they not fay, 
that the only equity advanced in favour of 
the Britifh claim, is, that the Americans 
are exadly in the fame cafe with the 
non-^eleSlors of Britain ? And may they 
not maintain that nothing can be more 
diflimilar ? For that firft the Britifh non- 
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cle<Stor has a ftrong influence upon the 
^leSlor^ by habits of perfonal intercourfe 
and connexion ; but that the American 
has none. Next, that the Britiih non- 
eleftoi- may at any time acquire a vote 
by money or induftry; but that the 
American never can. And laftly, that 
the Britifli reprefentative cannot tax the 
w;?-eled:or of Britain without taxing his 
conftituents equally andhimfelf : where- 
as every tax that he lays on America, 
is, in the firft inftance, a gain and exo- 
neration to his conilituents and himfelf, 
in the fame manner e^ai^ly in which it 
is a burden to America* May they not 
fay, that men may be much more fafely 
trufted in impofing taxes which they are 
to pay^ than in impofing taxes which 
they are to receive ? That the former is^ 
fairly a legiflative ad: of taxation ; but 
that the latter is an arbitrary impofition 
of tribute ? May they not afk. Whether 
the people of Great-Britain would think 
tbemfelves as fafe in being taxed by wr-; 
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tual reprefcntatives in America^ ^% \n 
being taxed by their ^if?^/r/ reprefentativc8 
in Great^Britain f And whether they 
would not efteem fuch levies to be ^Jintf 
rather than a tax*, and an enaBiotty ra- 
ther than an impejif May they not fay 
with fome reafon, that they wifh you 
would know your own minds, and what 
would content you, and that you would 
decide for once, Whether the poffeffion 
of the Colonies, iipon the old. terms, 
would be an advantage to you, or hot? 
For that if it would not, you are doubt- 
lefs at liberty to relinquifli it ; and that 
if it would, you have no right to be paid 
for it ? Have they not fome reafon to fay 
that you are paid for it already afccording 
to your original requifition? That the 
profits of their commerce, not taxes^ 
were your objeft in colonizing; and that, 
pofleffing that, you have no right to a 
further payment by way of taxation? 
And that if they fhall be able, and fhall 
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confeiit to contribute , taxes, alfo that you 
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(hould receive them rather as an over^ 
payment) and as fo much clear gain, thati 
as a ftriftdebt, or as a grounded demand? 
Msy they not fay that it is rather harcl 
that you ihould charge thetti with being 
a burden and a grievance to you if they 
chufe your protection ; aud accufe them 
of heing rebels if they ^re content to be 
without it ? May they not obferve, per- 
haps, that you call your connexion with 
them by different names, according to the 
ends which you have to carry ? That if 
you want taxes from them you call It 
prote<aion 5 and that if they want righf;8 
and immunities from you, that you call 
it maftery and dominion ? So that they 
may be beggared by taxes In return for 
being proteded ; and executed as rebels 
if they prefer independance ? May they 
not fay, when you complain of your 
taxe^, that you could not pay thofe taxes 
if it were not for your commerce ; and 
that a great and beneficial part of your 
pDmmerce^ i^ your monoj^fy of American 
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traffic? If therefore your monopeJy of 
American traffic fupplies a good part of 
thofe taxes, is it juft to fay, that Ame- 
rica does not contribute ; or that ihe ia 
jjot entitled to protection from any part 
of them ? May ihe not alfo aiTert, that 
<he is not the authorefs of that debt with 
which you charge her ? That the wars of 
King William and Queen Anne began 
|t; that venal and vinn^anly counfels 
continued it ; and that in the lafl war it 
was the Germanic, and not the American 
Continent, from which it received its 
final accumulation ? That all thefe mea- 
fures were the produd: of Englifh Coun- 
fels, which were approved by the Britifh 
Parliament, but over which the Colonies 
had no influence ? That if the Jaft war 
began about American boundaries, it was 
only becaufe America is a Britifh terri- 
tory, and that it would equdly have be- 
gun in whatever part of the dominion 
the encroachment had been made ? And 
if you will have America to be particu- 
larly 
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larly concerned in the commencement of 
that war, may fhe not be bold to fay, 
that it was the conquefts in America 
which your Colonifts helped to make, 
and the ceffions in America which they 
did not help to make, that accomplifhed 
the peace ? Has fhe not reafon to bid you 
look forward, and to tell you, that bend- 
ing under that national debt, the Conti- 
nent of Europe is not a fcene on which 
you can aft ; and that it is by the Ameri- 
can Continent only that the balance of 
Europe can be any longer in your hands? 
That by your great fuperiority of num- 
bers there, you command both the Ame- 
ricas, command Spain and Portugal, influ- 
ence France and other powers of Europe, 
and that therefore iijftead of checking 
their encreafe by a jealous and hoftilc 
policy, you ought to encourage it by 
every jufl and generous inftitution: that 
inflead of exafperating them by fyftem, 
you (hould bind them to you by every 
demonftration of liberal attachment; and 

that 
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that you fJiould leave them to coiicfucft 
thcmfclves to profperity, without the 
alarming interpofition of imperial au- 
thority, except where it it is bona fide 
eflcntial to preferve Great-Britain at the 
head of an united empire ? And as taxing 
the Colonics in the Britifh Parliament, 
or making them tax thcmfelves by com- 
pulfory rcquifition from hence, is incon* 
fiftent with all the rights of Britifh pro- 
perty; and as it is evident from youj*. 
own paft experience, that fuch a power 
is not neceflary to the union of your em- 
pire, but probably inconfiftent with it> 
have they not reafon to hope that you 
will renounce the idea with a manly de**" 
cifion, and not hold over their heads^ in 
terroremj a claim, which even arbitrary 
countries do not exercifc over their colo*- 
nies, the eftablifhments of which are 
maintained at the ^cpence of the parent 
ftate, without railing in them any con^ 
f eption that their colonies are therefore 

ufclefs. 
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ufelefs, or that their empire is in danger 
of being diflblved ? 

Surely no man can doubt but that 
fyftem of Colony Government is beft by 
which you will derive the greateft benefit 
from your Colonies, with the leaft dif- 
quietude and difcomfort to them and to 
yourfelves, Yoii will not let them go at 
large into rnanufailures or comnjerce. 
What follows ? That they never can be 
opulent ftates, and not being fo, that 
they never can be produftive of any con- ' 
fiderable revenue. Do not endeavour to 
unite incompatibilities. You have made 
your choice, and you have macje a wife 
one. You have chofen the greater objedt 
in preference to the lefs. You have 
chofen copious returns of trade, rather 
than fcanty refources of tribute. It 
would be abfurd now to fhake and to re- 
verfe your fyftem for the purpofe of going 
b^ck to what you were right in originally 
relinquifliing. And right too not only 
becaufe it is in itfelf of more value, but 
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becaufe you can get much in this way 
without difgiifting your Cojonifts ; where- 
as you could get but little in the other 
with their total alienation. And that, 
for this plain 'reafon ; — that men can bet-, 
ter bear to be deprived of many means 
of acquifition, than to Ipfe all fecurity in 
what they already poflefs. For men caq. 
be happy without wealth, but they can- 
hot be happy with nothing. It was^ight 
alfo, becaufe if your title .to taxation 
was ever fo clear, it is equally clear tiat 
you ought not to ufe it-^witncfs the 
Stamp-ad: ; a law particularly calculated 
to execute itfelf, digefted by an acknow- 
ledged Financier, and prepared for by 
him as a great experiment, with much 
circumfpedtipn, and through a long pe- 
riod of time: And yet take the whole 
fyftem, and you find a thoufand errors 
in it, and inaptitudes to the place for 
w^hich it was defigned* What then 
would it be reafonable to expeft from 
fuch a power in the hands of ordinary 
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financiers, and in the common courfe of 
bufinefs, in which expedition, and round 
huttibers, as it were, are preferred to ac- 
curacy or juftice ? What but eternal 
blunders, eternal mifcarriages, and eter- 
nal feuds ? What would be the confe- 
quence ? You would hazard all your 
American commerce, and all your Ame- 
rican empire for the fhadow of revenue^ 
Without a large army you could levy 
nothing. NVith a large army the expence 
would over-balance the receipts. If thafc 
arriiy did not refide, all would be confu- 
fion the mopient it departed ; if it did 
refide, how could its ranks be kept full ? 
Or how could it be prevented from be- 
coming American ? And if all thefe difii- . 
culties were renwved, how could fuch a 
fyftem be reconciled to the principle of 
your empire, which is free and commer- 
cial ; and which cannot be either of 
thefe without being both ? Rome, how- 
ever, it may be faid, governed her Pro- 
vinces by armies. Be it fo. But her 
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empire was military, not commercials 
War was to her, in fome meafure, what 
peace is to us. It fanned the principle 
of her government. Armies too were 
to Rome what Navies are to Great- 
Britain. Yet what was the confequence 
of this meafure there ? All manner of 
injuftice and rapine fpread through the 
Provinces under the fandlion of the Ror 
man banner. Some of the dependencies 
were ruined more quietly. Others re- 
volted. Larger armies were called for. 
The ruiii of fome provinces, and the 
mighty armies fuflained in others, ex- 
haufted the empire. The dijlant legions 
became tumultuary. One province was 
employed againft it's neighbour. As one 
irmy was quieted, another mutinied. 
The Empire was toffed from hand to 
hand; and the Roman Goverment, once 
fo famous, became a theatre of military 
ravage; full of contending Emperors, 
and confliding Legions. The fame tu- 
mults would clofe the fcene with us ; 
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and the Empire would be difmembercd 
by the very arms that were intended to 
unite it. For nothing that is unnatural' 
can laft. There would be this differ- 
ence, however, that this meafure might 
have feemed at firft to be congenial, and 
even auxiliary to the principle of the 
Roman State; but in our Government 
it would be madnefs from the begin- 
ning. What follows ? That if for ten 
thoufand reafons you cannot govern by 
the fword, you have but one thing left, 
and that is, to govern by juftice ; and 
if this propofition revolts you, it is cfear 
that you are not in a temper to govern. 

That this fyftem will difmember the 
empire, is one of thofe folemn abfurdities 
which fome men affed: to believe, for 
the purpofe of impofing upon others. 
Has your hitherto leaving them to ttDc, 
and in general to regulate themfelves, 
overturned your empire? No. — It has 
made it. — Has Ireland having had a par- 
liament for every purpofe of legiflation 

for 
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for fix hundred years made her indepen- 
dent, or undutiful. You acknowledge 
the contrary. Indeed how is it poffible 
any thing of this fort fhould happen ? 
The Britilfh Parliariient detlares who ftiall 
be King for the whole empire ; and 
without theafletttof that King, no law 
can pafs in any of the dependencies; 
Will that King dare to give, or will his^ 
Minifters dare advife hihi to give did 
royal affent to any law that.will difmem- 
ber the empire ? Is it credible to fiippofd 
that he would forfeit the Crown of thd 
whole Empire, to gratify or to confpire 
with a part of it, which he muft lofe to- 
get?her with that Crown ? It is^ nonfenfe 
to fuppofe it. No law therefore can pafsf 
in any dependency, over which )ron havd 
not a negative in effeSty though riot* in 
form. Is this nothing ? The power of 
peace and war, and the fword of the Em- 
pire, refides with Grcat^Britain. Youi* 
friends and enemies are of courfe the 
friends and enemies of :the whole domi- 
nion. 
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pion. Is jhis nothing ? You raife men 
for your fleets and armies throughout thq 
^hqle. Is jthis nothing ? The worft tha| 
pan happei^ i^ that you may fometime^ 
fail in getting money from therrx alfo^ 
This too you will get, in a feafopable. (de- 
gree, and with reafonablc atten-tioij ta 
them. Ncidier is all that they ca|i ever 
contribute, over and abpye the maintaio-T 
lance jpf their lo^aj eftabliihments, wordr 
a civil war, - Fq^ as to any fignificant ire* 
piittance^ of revenue ffom America: tq. 
Great-Britain, it is. too abfurd to talk, 
about. Add to ?ill I have faid abpve^ 
what is indeed revenuei aijd iAfinit^iy. 
more than revenue : That Britain, as the 
Jie^ of a naval and commerciail Empiget 
muft be fupreme in trade, and compaefcej 
i>aval and maritime regulation. Is ;thi$ 
nothing ? Or rather is itnot every thing ? 
Will you get nothing from your Colo- 
nies by fuch a fyftem ? I will be bold to 
fay that you will get more than any na-? 
tion under the^fun evfr obtained from 
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Colonies before ? What follows from all 
this ? That you are going at this very 
moment, at the expence of every fpecies 
of injuftice and cruelty, to contend with 
your countrymen for nothing, at the ha- 
zard of every thing, Jf this is common 
fenfe go on with it. 

You fay it is ftrange that in this dif- 
pute Engliftimen have become oppo-^ 
nents to Englifh honour and intcreft ;~ 
That perhaps it never happened before 
that juftice found much oppofition with 
interejfl on her fide; and that the prin- 
ciples of the Congrefs, however wi/d, 
have united a// the provinces againft the 
mother country, from New England to^ 
South Carolina. Are not thefe circum-^ 
fiances, I aik, much ftronger prefump-*^ 
tions againft you, than in your behalf? 
For is it poffible to conceive, that a 
paufe, in which no religious enthufiafm 
enters, which has nothing to appeal to 
but reafon and juftice, and againft which 
the femblance of a national intereft and 
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iiciiTbiiiftikleaguedf^is it to be'rbnceiv^d 
that Tucb a caufe, if founded in ^ud ox 
felfehoody could have ftood ten years agi- 
tation without dete<3:ion ? Or that if it 
Were not built on the.itioft folid truth, and 
upon the moft commanding juftice, that 
fo many provinces, vi^ith fo maijy prin- 
ciples of difcord to keep them afunder, 
would have united againft a parent coun- 
try £q powerful, and to which the mo- 
ment before they were; fp cordially uni- 
ted f And that fuch a combination in Ame- 
rica, fhduld not produce union in Great- 
Britain, even if before there had been 
nothing but enmity. ; inftead of leaving 
this matter as it has done, to be the lead- 
ingi and almoft the onlyfubjed: of con- 
tfoverfy amongfl us ? And what can be 
more honourable to the character of this 
great and juft nation, than that no fo- 
phKmbS perverted talents like yours ; no 
pretexts even of national intereft, or ho- 
nour; nor all thefe, aided by the voice 
of Parliament itfelf, could warp the in- 
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tfegrftyof thepifblic mind: or Wind i* t« 
thoie tigbts in dieir countrymen^ yrhich 
the people of this kingdom by foch aa 
unfhakett adherence to theniy havefhewa 
they wSd not fiiffea? to be torn from them* 
felves? 

Ydu % that the Colonies of Britain 
differ from thofe of other natitms, na 
othefwife than as the Englifh conlKtu- 
ti^ dilf^rs from fheins. . The .Americffiti 
agt^s ;t^ith you, jffidiays that is in free-i 
ddtn. But that, not a modem device 
drefied issp in deceitful ^iKrords, but thed[<>n 
M freedom of the Britifh conftitntiohi 
tvhich tknrtot drift without a rtjidmt Ic-n 
giito«u^elf(»'domeftic ve^ationin gonerdi^ 
and Ibr ^taxation (particularly fumifhed 
with Hie«vbers cmfiltuted by the pnptrJy 
ef that country which they are to ^tax. 
ffc Who goes ^olui^ianfyito Amenc^^ yoB. 
fay,^canhot comfdaln^df lofing what i^ 
feavesinEufope 7 for-diat as a mun can-lie 
biit intone .place ^t oftee, hecannot "haw 
rhe ^advantage of midtiplied refidence^ 
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But firft, our Colonifts were not mere 
voluntary emigrants. They went by ^e 
invittition of the State. A futile claim 
to an uneultivated territory was all you 
had. That you would have loft if you 
had not fent them to keeppoiTeflioji of it. 
They wient therefore in the fervice oi 
their country, and a hard fervice too. A 
barren, or over- wooded foil was what you 
gave them. You owe your title to that 
foil, at this moment, to their occupancy; 
they owe the fruits of it to their labour ; 
and they pay the monopoly of its trade to 
your fuperior and parental relatioh. . Men 
who ftand in this fituatipn arc not lightly 
to be conftrued out of their privileges. 
They allow, by this change of place, that 
they lofe their vote for a reprefentativc in 
Britain ; artd they claim in lieu of it, 
though by no me%m an equivalent, a vptc 
for a reprefcntative in America. They {^y 
it is an infeparable quality of property hy 
the Britifli Government, to conftitute 
the members of the kgiflaturc that are 
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to tax that property ; that as their pro- 
perty lies in America, it muft conftitute 
the members that are to tax America ; but 
that it has no fhare in confHtuting the 
Britifh Houfe of- Commons, and that 
therefore they are not to be taxed by that 
aflembly. 

You fay that the Americans do not wi(h 
to fend reprefentatives to the Britifh par- 
liament, and I believe it. They fee the 
difficulty, or rather impoffibility of exe- 
cuting fuch an idea, and how unfairly, 
if it were poffible, it is likely to be exe- 
cuted. .They conclude, therefore, that 
they muft be reprefented and taxed in 
America. But you conclude the reverfe, 
that they ought to be taxed in England ; 
and fay, that there is little difference, if 
any, between a man's being taxed by com- 
pulfion without reprefentatioriy and being 
reprefented by compuljion in order to be 
taxed. This feems, how confiftently I 
know not, to ftate this as the alternative 
to which the American is reduced. And 

the 
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the Atnerican cpnfefles that your doftrin* 
at the beft, does not mead that condi- 
jion. For he fays that [(yon force him 
to receive at the point of t\ic fivord ^fic-^ 
tion of his being virtually reprejented here^ 
that he will then be exadtly ia the ftate 
you defcribe, viz. that of being reprefent^ 
ed by compulfion in order to be taxed. 
Aiid he admits that violence ill the firft 
inftance, by taking . his money by force 
without any la\*^, would be lefs an in- 
fult to his underftanding ; and perhaps a 
lefs dangerous becaufe a more alarming 
violation of his property. 

And though every part of your publi- 
cation breathes nothing but the fpirit of 
tyranny, yet there is on^ pafTage fo auda- 
cious that it deferves to be diftinguiflied. 
In your 24th page you have thefe words, 
an Englijh Individual may by the fupreme 
authority be deprived of liberty,, and a C^?- 
^«y diverted of its powers y for reafons of 
which that authority is the y2?/^ judge/* 
Jf one Individual, or one Colony, can 

be 
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be thus deprived, fo may all the Colo-* 
»ics together ; io may every man in the 
conununity, For I defy any man to (hew 
where any Jiqaitatian exiftp* if wy fuch 
power he admitted. By this dodtrine^ 
the Parliament, for reafons of which it 
is the Jbk judge ; that is without affign-t 
ing any reafon at all, may make every 
man in the Britifh Empire a flave in one 
day. That is to fay, a body of m^n,, 
taken from amongft ourfelvi^, in num-* 
ber not above a thouiand, collected in 
one fpot of the Empire, under the moft 
facred truft for the fervice of the wholc^ 
are entitled to do that which no power 
on earth has a right to do, viz, to inake 
flaves at one blow, and without iaying 
wherefore, of fourteen millions of fellow 
fubjedts, and of their pofterity, to latefl: 
time, and throughout every quarter of 
the world. Is fuch language to be en-^ 
dured ? Or can he be a friend to human 
liature who nfes it ? 

With 
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With equal hbnuinky in your 6x3»h 
page^, you fay ^^ i£ the Boftcmiaas are 
*^ cbndemncd mnbeardf it is i)ecaufe there 
^ is ;no needxA laL.tnaL AU trial is tho 
•* iaveflagatiaa df :fomcthing dmhtful** 
Your ideas of IcgiiLation we had before^ 
and "fi^m judtctcU ideas are as intolerable* 
To /^y that a, crime's being notorioua^ 
or aflerted 4io be notorious, wiH juftiiy 
condemnaftion unheard^ is . too iniblent 
an impo&tion. Where is the Cahgtda 
who would nd>t &y that the guilt of the 
man;, or vti the province tfaBat he ?wanteB 
tordeftroy, wasnotoriQixfi^ If iheafier*^ 
tion ffif the tyrant i^crill icomiert cruelty 
into ^ufliccy nol^ant will ever:be cnid^ 
But the law of fngknd is ib different 
&om . your fex^iment^ tthat it prefumes 
every man to be innocent, till his giultis 
taasSi and eflaUifbed. That is, linftead 
of <c0ndemning unheard, fo long las any 
man. is unheard, it acquits him. 

Neither do youjftop at barren tenets of 
tyranny; but ^enxieavDur to propagate 

them 
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theiii into ad; and to flamp their imlgd 
upon the raeafares of Go\rernment. Yoit: 
call aldud to the Growny to new roodd ;' 
that is; to innovate charters. Yet what* 
is. your doftrine with reined: tb charters ? 
It is that'if thefe emigrants had gone 
without x:eremony to Teek their forty nesr 
in any diftri?5: which wias- unoccupied, or 
which by arms, addrefs, or labour, they 
had acquiTfid, they woiuld have been in-^ 
deperideht ftates. But' that by aoaept*^- 
ing theie^^gharters, the -Colonifts piiY 
Ihemfelves tinker the.proteftion of the 
ftate, arid by neceflary implication uridei? 
its jurifdiftijon. and authority. Thus yort 
confefs that if it were not for thefe char-: 
ters, they might have been independent ;?' 
and yet in pther places you fay that it isr 
to thefe charters they owe* that they are 
freemen. At one time you ftate thefe 
charters as .an invaluable favour conferred 
upon them, and at another, as an in-' 
extricable chain by which they are bound. 
You ftate it- as a compad:; and, juftly 
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With refpedl to the Emigrants; fof 
they gave up every thing here for what 
they obtained in America. What fol- 
lows ? That you cannpl take that away 
from them without reftoring, at leaft, 
what they gave up for it. Now what is 
that ? All that they, and their defcen- 
dants might have acquired by remaining 
in Great-Britain ever lince, all which 
they have IbftV^nd which is probably 
much more than they have gained. Now 
tfiis I believe you would find it hard tQ 
calculate, and as hard perhaps to P^y*— ^ 
To return*-—— Who were the parties ta 
this compaft; The Colonifts and thq 
Crown; not the Parliament. Now if 
in fuch a tranfadlion, the Parliament 49 
not included, it is final againft the Par* 
Jiament. If on the other hand it is in* 
eluded, and that the Crown is to be con-^ 
fidered as adling for the Parliament, I fay 
that its aft muftbe binding on both fides, 
or on neither. That is to fay^ that Par- 
liament muft be bound on one fide, or 

H the 
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the Colonift .is .not ,bound pn the other. 
Arid 'this with gpod reafon; firft, bc- 
caufe it is the nature of cpmpafS to h^ 
mutual, or null. An^ next, ^bQcaufe 
if th,e terms were difagreeable to Par^ 
liament. Parliament Jia4. ^|) .ppp^Qf Junitj^ 
of immediately undeceiving /'t|>o Colo^ 
nifts, and declaring f;heir dfff^nj ; whiph, 
if they 4id not they are bojipd.. Npw 
414 they make, any fvjch j^clgfatipn I 
Nothing like it. . I fay t\ic^ thaf t^^e 
faith of l^egifla^f^ j.? .^§ . ibvij?^ |>l9dge4 
by this fuBfef^ugiit aofjl ^jijpUed sflpUt^, 
as by.^n antece^eQt particieatipp. . 
I have provpd^ thaf taxation . by a% 

Aflembly, not , ppijflitutei by the pro-, 
perty which it taices, i§ an . idf ^ repvig-? 
nant to our CQnftitiitipn. . Pucl^.a power,- 
therefprc, tp exi^ at s^H^.m^ft be rer: 
fery^d in the inoft exprpfs- tCfin§v NpW) 
it is confefled tha^ taxation is r:efefyed 
only in one pharter^ that of Pc^ii^iylva-* 
nia. By every pther therefore, it ,is cx-> 
eluded I fay; .;|nd that, not only by, 

con- 
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bperation of Parliament, itfelf in the 
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aflent which it has given to thefe char-? 
ieFS,,.a$ above explained. ^And. to this 
hattirai conftrudion qt the charters ,as 
mey Hand 'expreflep, I add the contemr 
porafy and continual conn:ru(ftion whicl) 
mey h^ve received irooi .fhe conduft of 
rafliament, Which Beft khew itSr owfli 
lfitennons,^ahd which ciia not tax tnem: 
infQmucb; that the non-ufer may be 
heifer* argued id be a tacit renuhciatioiji 
of iaxatioip jis to PchiillylvAhia^ where the 
|J6wer was" fe|ftrve4; ffiah as leaving a 
^Cfiifet but ■ ihdt there is. ho liidi rigHjt 
^hdre it;^jts lioi referved. And (Hail 
V^iM Af fiiat ficfe >i|li'ts, purci&area 
bri^iiiall^ by T^bat ^i^ MinqixUKek Here, 
'l^ttfctefild ^rfc^^ by febdiir and femce iK 
-Attidrfife/'aM VMM 'bjr time; fe.ar- 
Bhfei^ bf^^o^eriiilieii^i^^iiShaU aHv 'mah 
■% t^V'ittibri^f s afb to bfe blowh a#ay • 
4^?ffi^itoi 6rthe« mhifpiiiinif Ck 
'^ii tRfey^iiri'iltft-aMe 6r"tevocabfe er^ry 
*■ H 2 hour 
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hour of the day; witE .tbis 9h{\»ditjt 
a^dedto injuftice; that they are ^terable 
and revocable only on one fide:. that is to 
the injury of th6 Colonift for ever, and 
at no ' period of time to his benfefit f 
And this without' cpnfidering^ tbat by 
your own 'doSrine' thefe ch^rters^ in-^ 
ftead of being annulled as the ground 
of their independance, ought to be held 
lacred and immutable as. the fpuice of 
ypiir authority? 

But not content with innovating, char- 
ters, you advife that the Americajis uni- 
verfally mould be fubjugated by ftri^er 
laws and ftfonger pbligatipns. . Your ex- 
liort that national vengeance may be 
poured on ' the contrivers of mifehief, 
'and that no nlijiakes of ^/?/2s^;z^ il^ould 
prevent abundant forfeitures. Left this 
ihould not be fvjfficieiitly harih ^d Jb^- 
miliatmg, you fuggeft,. , that , theij flavcs 
may fee taken frpm them> tboi^gh^. by 
your laws, their property, and^ifettle(t 
with arms for their defence^ |n iovtip 
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jfimple, that is^ arbitrary, form of ga*> 
vemment. Thus you would eflablifii a 
Saturnalia of cruelty^ and expofe thefi: 
devoted men to the brutality of their 

own; Haves » enflamed and rirritated to 
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Retaliate tradionaiy wrongs^ and to wrealc 
a barbarous vengeaoce on their degrade4 
matters . Left even the common foldi^ 
ihould have too much tendernefs for 
;them, you are careful to reprefent thei^ 
junder every odious and diiparaging 
image. You fay, that we ought, t6 
jefent our fituation as the Scythians did 
i3f old when they found themfelves ex^ 
eluded by their own Jlaves. You flanda: 
the very bounties of nature in them^ 
rajHl> as far as you can^ d^riatde theia 
l)elbw the rank oi humanity, * 
\: Is this the language of a fober cn^ 
.iquircr ? As a philofopher, as a moralift, 
^ a niah^ you ought to have cried out 
ta the contending nations, ** InTatiiated 
:^* as you are, whither do you rufh ? 
•r Though you may have foine .ca^ie 
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tedW ti- rel^Koir j dM ^ trari^btift 

•'•-"The tttteir t>f y6uF ftile, tlie Iriroi' 
iami 6f jr66!riiiahfters;' j^^ rswnefs iA 
;0S^ gi^* ^^in^iples df tHe fiibjeCt wWcIi 
ytour tteiel^, ftnd y6uf uo2verfal inaccuracy^, 
br^'Uiffiwtli^^ iA argtfirfgV lii« inferior t>6^^ 
fidcraticbt' SR^ fafiltt tlNlit tday Itfc^ 
given. : S£t l«t it b6 reijiigi^ered ^ M 
pt^6^ ithat ^th fef|Ai£t td tki§ pOiifti 
jrou :;coii£b^:jtbat if the Ati^ricanc) ift 
rights it is. robbery iii- iis> not r^b«Ill<^ 
ia^henlw^ N<w I aftc ariy'4itoii,^hefc 
^fif.this ftfttait.ts ib ckdr; diai Ametiicai 
is wfoi>g» inu^ th^ .ii is^ not rabbccy isi 
^ a^ ;^t''\Ye iho^ld iE^tly run. ito 
rijx|U€ q£ J3ee^iiung tiiwdegrers aifb > aintl 
JOiurderejrs.pf qW f©ll«^v*jfiibje£te into thte 
, • * bargain ? 
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fcargain ? Every lover of truth and li-* 
berty, every honeft and confcientious 
man vi^ill feel this queftion, Tbefoldieir 
jvili feel it ; the failor will feel it ; thor' 
free fuligedl w^ill feel it : the King an^, 
hi^ Minifters will feel if. 
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